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of view about everything, had been worthy of something
better, and in Leopold she had at once a lover and a compan-
ion who appreciated all that she had to give. As the weeks
went by he became more and more attached to her: but that
did not hinder him from altering her manner in such ways as
this finished cosmopolitan thought necessary. The Regent's
defence against Charlotte's brusqueness had been to see as
little of her as possible, but Leopold set to work, much as
Lord Malmesbury had once tried to do with Caroline, to
mould her differently.
Leopold thought not only Charlotte but most of the English
in need of some instruction as regarded manners, and looked
on himself as specially competent to undertake it, polished (as
he did not hesitate to say he considered himself to be) by
mixing with the best society in Europe/3 "Doucement, ma chtre,
doucement" he would murmur to the impetuous Charlotte, and
she, quiescent and amused, turned the word "Doucement"
into a nickname for him.
Their life was backed by a little group of attendants. Ladies
of the bed-chamber, Equerries and others, but Leopold saw to
it that they did keep in the background, for so he and Charlotte
both preferred. For the first time in her life Charlotte knew
the relief of being free from incessant feminine supervision.
Neither would Leopold allow any interference in their life by
either the Regent or the Queen. They might easily have been
deluded by their son-in-law's velvet manner into thinking
that he would prove flexible to any of their wishes, but they
found that that velvet could stiffen into a remarkably self-
protective screen when the occasion demanded.
In Charlotte's eyes floated a great contentment. "We lead
a very quiet and retired life here/* she wrote to a friend, "but
a very, very happy one." One of the chief tormentors of her
youth, the Great U.P., had been forced even further into the
background of her life than had her Ladies-in-waiting, for that
pompous presence had, as far as she was concerned, dwindled
from three dimensions to two, having become merely a portrait
hanging in one of the Claremont rooms. One cannot but
think he had presented it himself, determined not to be ousted
entirely from the royal atmosphere.
Leopold had among his suite a German doctor called
Stockmar, a young man not cut to the pattern of any ordinary-
type. His forceful character and penetrating mind were not
yet, owing to his dependent position, put to their full use, but
their effervescence made him, as Charlotte and Leopold dis-